MANAGING A GREAT INSTITUTION

ing was, for a time, a question. For fear of opposition
Mrs. Washington took no one into her confidence except
the man who let her have the room. She sent a small boy
through the streets with the instruction to go to every
colored woman loitering about the streets and say: 'There
is a woman upstairs who has something for you/ Mrs.
Washington says: 'That first meeting I can never forget.
The women came, and each one, as she entered, looked
at me and seemed to say, 'Where is it?* We talked it
all over, the needs of our women of the country, the
best way of helping each other, and there and then began
the first mothers' meeting which now has in its member-
ship two hundred and twenty-nine women.' . . .

''Mrs. Washington asked some of the teachers at
Tuskegee to begin to help these people (the people of
the country districts surrounding the school). At first
they went to the plantation (selected for the purpose)
on Sundays only. Mrs. Washington selected what
seemed to be the most promising cabin and asked the
woman who lived there if she could come to that house
the next Sunday and hold a meeting. When the party
went down early the next Sunday morning a stout new
broom was taken along. Making the woman a present
of the broom, it was suggested that all take a hand in
cleaning the house a little before the people should begin
to come. The woman took the broom and swept half of
the room, when Mrs. Washington volunteered to finish
the job.

"She had not gone far along on her half before the
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